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and cites the practice which prevails, at least to a certain extent, with 
reference to land warfare, that each nation should at the end of a war 
make the burden as far as possible a national one by reimbursing its 
citizens who have suffered losses of property. In another respect, also, 
he favors the development away from the close connection of warlike 
operations with individual interests : " The present custom of dividing 
among the captors the proceeds of sale after adjudication by a prize 
court preserves in maritime war that taint of belligerent greed and of 
interested attack upon private property which is against the spirit of 
modern warfare, and which has been declared illegal in land operations." 
In this connection it is gratifying to recall that the United States has 
been one of the first countries to abolish the predatory institution of 
" prize money." 

Unfortunately, the Second Hague Conference made no great changes 
in the substantive law for the protection of private property at sea, and 
Bentwich's work still forms an excellent statement of existing law. In 
using this book, however, the reader should have in mind the provisions 
of the final act of the Second Hague Conference which relate to the 
exemption from capture of mail vessels and of vessels engaged in local 
commerce and in inshore fishing, to the establishment of a definite rule 
against the bonbardment of unfortified places by naval vessels, to the 
exemption from capture of merchant vessels found in the ports of an 
enemy at the time hostilities begin, to the transformation of merchant 
vessels into war vessels, to the placing of submarine mines, and to the 
establishment of an international prize court. 

The literary style of the work is good, although use is occasionally 
made of such awkward words as " bindingness." Numerous typograph- 
ical errors attest the fact that the proofreading was not carefully done. 

W. F. DODD. 

Some Neglected Aspects of War. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1907. 

Under this title Captain Mahan has republished in book form several 
articles of his own which have appeared in magazines, together with an 
article by Henry S. Pritchett, entitled " The Power that Makes for 
Peace," and one by Julian S. Corbett on the " Capture of Private Prop- 
erty at Sea." The opinions of the three writers blend harmoniously 
together and the result is a most convenient little book in defense of 
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war. That war is on the defensive and seems likely so to remain shows 
what a change has taken place in the sentiments of mankind during 
recent years. 

Captain Mahan has gone to the very bottom of the question and shown 
up in the fairest manner, free from any tendency to exaggeration, the 
advantages of war and its actual necessity. He says (page 24) : 

If, on the one hand, there is solid ground for rejoicing in the growing inclina- 
tion to resort first to an impartial arbiter, if such can be found, when occasion 
for collision arises, there is, on the other hand, cause for serious reflection when 
this most humane impulse is seen to favor methods which by compulsion shall 
vitally impair the moral freedom and the consequent moral responsibility which 
are the distinguishing glory of the rational man and of the sovereign state. 

If we agree with the author in the above statement, we must in con- 
science admit that we do so because the picture he has drawn is the ideal 
of our present state of development, but any falling away from this ideal 
which he might classify as degeneracy may be, on the contrary, a step 
toward a better condition. 

The nature of law is ably handled on page 29, where it is shown that 
the individual must, at the bidding of his conscience, disobey the law 
and even resort to force, and " the resort to arms by a nation when right 
can not otherwise be enforced corresponds, or should correspond, pre- 
cisely to the acts of the individual man which have been cited ;***." 

In the succeeding pages he points out many a fallacy of the too zealous 
enthusiast for arbitration, and clearly depicts the danger of obligatory 
arbitration. The strongest arguments on the other side have been 
squarely met, so that even where the author fails to convert to his own 
opinion, the reader who has withstood his logical deductions must feel 
renewed confidence in any opposed views which have withstood such a 
test. 

After showing the inadequacy of the best system of law to provide for 
the changes which come with development and advance, the author — 

urged that it is not to be supposed that nations will antecedently submit them- 
selves to a tribunal, the general principles of which have not been crystallized 
into a code of some sort. * * * (Page 58.) 

Where an antecedent body of accepted law is wanting, arbitration becomes a 
matter of personal beliefs or opinions on the part of the arbitrators; * » « 
(Page 59.) 

But we may object that this is but a question of degree. There would 
not be anv need for arbitration unless there were either a difference of 
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opinion as to what the code meant, or else as to whether some of its 
provisions were not at variance with the spirit of justice in which it 
must be interpreted. 

To resolve this question mankind must always have recourse to "the 
personal beliefs or opinions " of men, or of one man when he casts the 
deciding vote. Force is the only method of solution. Will it not be 
more and more possible to secure men who shall approach nearer and 
nearer the ideal of the perfect judgment of mankind? Will not then 
his object be to discover the resultant of the opposed moral and physical 
forces? Will not the resultant or decision obtained in this manner 
approach with each advance in human intelligence and knowledge nearer 
and nearer to the truth? When the judge or arbitrator of forces errs 
beyond a certain degree the great forces of humanity will not be re- 
strained by his decree, but in the great number of cases acquiescence in 
his decision will save the nations untold suffering. And this is the more 
true because it is very doubtful if at the present time either contestant 
in a war between world powers could survive. Like the bee, each great 
power may use its weapon only at the cost of its existence. But even 
this may perhaps be no argument against wars. The fall of particular 
political groups or nations is of little moment if the fear of such a fate 
has acted to impel the community of nations each and all to strain every 
nerve to attain the highest possible stage of development. 

If the arbitrator is going to give a judicial decision based upon the 
strict application of an international code, the ascertaining of the re- 
sultant of which we have spoken will take the form of revisions of the 
code to allow for the shifting of forces so that the international code 
shall always be approximately in accord with the living forces of 
humanity or civilization, and this will give the resultant of the moral 
and physical forces of mankind of which we spoke. 

The essay on " War from the Christian Standpoint " is interesting as 
showing how the man of war reconciles his profession with the tenets of 
Christ. It is diametrically opposed to the writings of Tolstoi, who is 
perhaps the greatest exponent of the doctrine of nonresistance. 

The essay entitled " The Hague Conference ; the Question of Immunity 
for Belligerent Merchant Shipping," which appeared last July in the 
National Beview, defends the present practice of capturing belligerent 
merchant shipping. The author draws -the distinction between the seizure 
of enemy private property and its capture when in circulation, the latter 
paralyzing the adversary and bringing him to terms. 
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At the end of the essay the author expresses his opinion (page 191) 
" that whatsoever tends to make war more effective tends to shorten it 
and to prevent it." Undoubtedly, but in the process of making war 
effective more important considerations should not be lost. For example, 
as a great part of the neutral carrying trade is in British bottoms a war 
in which Great Britain was involved would disturb the commerce of a 
neutral such as the United States to such a degree that it might make it 
necessary for the United States to depart from a neutral attitude in 
order to protect our interests, and the war, instead of being localized and 
brief, might in consequence become general and long drawn out. 

In past ages wars were for the extermination of adversaries; later, 
they were for subjugation, and now they are to secure certain economical 
advantages. The effect upon the individual has grown less and less at 
the same time that the opinions of the individual exercise greater and 
greater influence. Modern society in its present highly organized state 
requires but a slight disturbance to bring the government to terms. 
Would it not be well to restrict the operations looking to this end to 
those which are least destructive of the means of communication, so as 
to make possible for belligerents the most rapid recovery from the effect 
of war to the universal advantage of mankind? By blockade rigidly 
effective, so that few ships of any kind could reach the great ports of a 
country, the circulation of its commerce would be so disturbed and 
arrested (though not destroyed) as to bring it quickly to submission. 
Private property and contraband of war might then go free. 

This essay of Captain Mahan's exercised a great influence upon the 
delegates of many of the countries assembled at The Hague, and un- 
fortunately did much to weaken the support given to Mr. Choate's 
proposition, embodying the traditional policy of our Government, to 
establish the inviolability of private property in naval war. 

Ellery C. Stowell. 

Leyes comerciales y maritimas de la America Latina. Comparadas entre 
si y con los codigos de Espafia y las leyes de los Estados Unidos de 
America. Profusamente anotadas con la Legislacion de Espafia y con 
la Jurisprudencia Extranjera. By Clifford Stevens Walton. In five 
volumes, with appendices. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1907. 

The recent visit of the Secretary of State to South America has re- 
sulted in bringing Latin-America into closer relations with the United 



